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“BETTER THAN STARVATION?” 


and cracking pecans were relatively rudimentary. 

Although plants in St. Louis continued to use them 
during the lean years, in San Antonio, Texas, center of the 
pecan shelling industry, piece-workers were available as 
low as $1 or $2 a week. With hand shelling came the 
contract system, under which as many as 400 small shops 
operated at one time with 12,000 or more workers. Con- 
tractors were to all intents and purposes employees of the 
large pecan dealers who 
controlled the supply of 
nuts and set the price 
for shelling. Profits 
were maintained at the 
expense of the workers, 
yet from 1932 to 1936 
shelled pecans brought 
an average of 43 cents 
per pound for halves 
and 39 cents for pieces 
in the New York 
market. 

After losing their 
plea for exemption un- 
der the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, San An- 
tonio operators began 
to install modernized 
machinery. Under 
mechanization, 3,000 
workers could take the 
place of the 10,000 who 
had been employed for peak production previously. 

Practically all the pecan shellers in San Antonio are 
Mexicans. In the WPA survey? 512 workers were inter- 
viewed. All were heads of families in which pecan shelling 
was the principal source of income. Four out of every ten 
had been working in pecans since 1931 or earlier. Their 
average family income was $251 for a family of 4.6 per- 
sons. Only 2 per cent had incomes of $900 or more in 
1938. The average weekly income ($3.01 per week for 
an average work week of 51 hours) was lower than the 
average income in agriculture ($3.50 per week). 

Prior to mechanization pecan shelling was marked by 
wide seasonal variation. The peak of employment came 


| T the end of the boom period, machines for grinding 


"The Pecan Shellers of San Antonio by Selden C. Menefee and Orin 
C. Cassmore. Federal Work Projects Administration. U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 1940. 





Courtesy, Texas Work Projects Administration 
A Pecan-shelling Family 


about the end of November and remained almost stationary 
till March. The low point was in midsummer. Almost a 
quarter of the families supplemented their earnings by 
agricultural labor in the cotton or beet fields. Few of the 
shellers had ever done anything but unskilled labor out- 
side the pecan industry. Forty-three per cent had. no other 
occupation. Out of 1,160 workers only 15 per cent had 
steady employment throughout 1938. The miodal length 
of work among all workers was 60 to 89 days. 

One serious problem 
in enforcing the Wage- 
Hour Act has been the 
question of home shell- 
ing. At hearings in San 
Antonio, one operator 
testified that he sold 
pecans in the shell and 
later bought back the 
meats. He denied that 
he was violating the 
spirit or the letter of the 
Act, since he sold the 
pecans and bought the 
meats back again ‘‘at 
the market price.” Thus 
the home workers got a 
“profit” rather than a 
wage. Pecans in the 
shell were taken out on 
credit and a cash bal- 
ance was paid back. The 
union representative 
charged that home 
workers received only 2 or 3 cents a pound, that the con- 
tractors did not pay Social Security taxes and that they had 
no overhead expenses. 

Although the San Antonio survey does not stress child 
labor, the statement is made that practically all children 
12 years and over worked and that lack of money for 
shoes often discouraged school attendance. According to 
the Children’s Bureau interpretation, the shelling of pecans 
comes under the Wage-Hour Act, and the employment of 
children under 16 is therefore now illegal whether done 
in a plant or as industrial homework. 

Diminishing employment in the pecan sheiling industry 
is a serious problem in Texas. If mechanization continues, 
several thousand Mexicans will be stranded or shunted into 
the already glutted field of migratory agriculture. The 
majority are not capable of being absorbed into new indus- 
tries. Pecan shelling is all they know or are capable of. 
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CHILD LABOR IN WAR-TIME 


HE British Association for Labour Legislation has 

published an extremely interesting report* ‘on labor 
standards in England since the outbreak of the war. The 
tremendous increase necessary in production and the with- 
drawal of large numbers of workers from industry to serve 
in the armed forces have necessitated changes in normal 
labor standards. These are discussed under three headings: 
hours, work of children and young people, and health 
and welfare measures. 

There has been no relaxation of legislative standards 
for children under school-leaving age (14 years—this was 
to have been raised to 15 on September 1, 1939, but was 
postponed). Children 12 to 14 may be employed outside 
of school hours but not for more than two hours nor 
before 6 a.m. or after 8 p.m. on any school day, and not 
more than two hours on Sunday. Local bye-laws have raised 
the age to 13 in a number of localities. Restriction on 
hours of work during holidays. is also subject to local bye- 
laws. Some permit 4 or 5 hours daily and others 7 or 8, 

Although these standards have not been changed, con- 
ditions resulting from the war have tended to increase the 
number of employed children 12 to 14 years—such as the 
suspension of the compulsory school attendance provisions 
in evacuation areas, the difficulty of checking onthe move- 
ment of children in reception areas, transfer of attendance 
officers to other duties and the financial pressure in many 
homes. Moreover, local byé-laws have not always been 
enforced. “It would appear,” says the report, “that the 
employment of children of school age in agriculture and 


in shops has developed to an extent that calls for investi- ° 


gation.” 

For young persons 14 to 16 years hours of work had 
been reduced to 44 a week beginning July.1, 1939, ex- 
cept in textile industries where they remained at.48. Dur- 


ing the early weeks of the war many firms were given 


permission to continue the 48-hour week for a temporary 
period, usually not more than two months, in order to 
increase output immediately, pending the. adoption of 
other. methods and the training of new workers,.In most 
cases the 44-hour week now prevails, but in some cases 
47 or 48 hours have been found necessary especially where 
the work of young persons is closely linked. with that of 
older persons. The report recommends that there should 
be no further authorization for the employment of chil- 
dren 14 to 16 for more than 44 hours a week. 
Hours for young. persons 16 to 18 years before the war 
were limited to 48 a week but in some industries 56 hours 





*Report on Welfare and Health in Relation to Hours of Work and 
Output in War-time, 


were allowed provided that not more than 144 hours 
were worked in three weeks. This was to permit work on 
a night shift. In the early months of the war further re- 
laxation for work on ‘night shifts was permitted for boys 
in some industrjes. After the fall of Belgium restrictions 
fell provisionally into abeyance and many young people 16 
to 18 years are working on night shifts. This the report 
considers bound to have deleterious effects, if prolonged. 
The report recommends that a detailed inquiry should be 
undertaken as to effects on output and health of night 
employment of young people 16 to 18. 


FIREWORKS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


HE pros and cons of the Child Labor Amendment were 

debated on March 19 at a hearing before the Commit- 
tee on Constitutional Law of the Massachusetts Legislature. 
The chief speaker in opposition was Father Reynolds, rep- 
resenting Cardinal O’Connell, who denounced the measure 
as a youth control movement designed to regiment youth 
as in Italy and Germany. Leading the proponents was 
Kenneth I, Taylor, Secretary of the State Federation of 
Labor, who stressed the need for the Amendment to regu- 
late the use of migratory children in agricultural work. 


ANOTHER SUBTERFUGE 


A lan'to circumvent “legislative pressure regard- 
{\ ing ‘diregt control’ of newspaper carrier boys who 
operate as ind¢péndent contractors’ has been devised by the 
Endicott (N. Y,) Daily Bulletin, according to Editor & 
Publisher for March 29. The boys are organized into an 
Endicott Chapter of the Newspaper Boys of America — 
“which overcomes the diregt¢@ntrol angle by means of the 
boys’ own officers and Bog of Control... . Each boy who 
operates as a little merchaat-must be voted in by the organi- 
zation before he is allowed a route.” 

This is one more attempt“by the newspapers to deny 
employment status to young children who deliver their 
papers—thus removing, ‘them *from coverage under state 
wotkmen’s compensation statutes and in some cases state 
child labor laws. ye ae 


* 


JOIN US IN ATLANTIC CITY 


HE National Child Labor Committee, in accordance 

with its custom of many years, will hold a luncheon 
meeting at the time of the National Conference of Social 
Work which meets in Atlantic City in June. 
~ “Child Welfare Problems ‘of Migratory Agricultural 
Workers and How the Farm Security Administration Is 
Meeting Them” will be the general subject. The meeting 
will be.informal and will center about an interview with 
a farm family which has been aided by the F.S.A. Motion 
pictures will be shown. The luncheon will be held on 
Friday, June 6, at the Ambassador Hotel at 1 p.m. Price $1. 





An injunction has been issued against Jacobs Brothers 
of Hoboken, New Jersey, manufacturers of children’s wear, 
for violation of the child labor provisions of the Wages 
and Hours Act. The firm was charged with employing four 
minors under 16 years. , ; : 





The next issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD) will appeat 
in October. i mae 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
ACTIVITIES 


RS. CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, President of 

the Woman’s Auxiliary to the National Council of 

the Protestant Episcopal Church, Diocese of New York, 
has been elected to our Board of Trustees. 


The bill breaking down standards for children in street 
trades, on which Mr. Sidel has been working in California, 
passed both Houses. Although amendments make it slightly 
less objectionable, it is still a most retrogressive measure, 
and the Governor is being urged to veto it. 


The California bill permitting children of migratory 
and seasonal workers to be employed in agriculture has 
apparently been shelved. In its place consideration is being 
given a measure sponsored by the State Farm Bureau 
which, as amended, applies only to children working out- 
side of school hours on land owned, operated or controlled 
by their parents. This the Committee does not oppose. 

* * * 


In New Jersey a serious “breakdown” bill, permitting 
the Commissioner of Labor to suspend the Child Labor Act 
in its application to agriculture when he finds that an 
“emergency” exists, has passed the Senate. Strenuous efforts 
are being made to secure its defeat in the Assembly. A 
hearing will be held on May 6. 

Another bill, designed to permit boys 16 to 18 years 
to work in bowling alleys to 12 p.m. but applying to all 
places where liquor is sold, passed in amended form. The 
exemption now applies only to bowling alleys, permits 
work only till 11:30 p.m. and requires special permits for 
school boys working on school nights, issued only on rec- 
ommendation of the school principal and after a thorough 
physical examination, renewed every three months. 

* * * 


Mr. Dinwiddie on April 8 addressed the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Delaware Legislature on the pending 
child labor bill and subsequently answered questions at 
both Republican and Democratic caucuses. On April 29 he 
addressed Senate caucuses of both parties. The bill passed 
the House by a vote of 25 to 5, and is pending in the Senate. 


Mr. Dinwiddie attended a conference held in Washing- 
ton in April to discuss enforcement of the child labor 
provisions of the Sugar Act during the 1941 season. Repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agriculture and of the 
Children’s Bureau were present and it is believed that real 
headway will be made this year in securing compliance on 
the part of sugar beet growers. 

* * * 


The Senate restored $25,000,000 to the F.S.A. budget 
for rural rehabilitation loans and also $7,000,000 to the 
F.S.A. cash account. This measure is now before a Con- 
ference Committee of Senate and House. 

* * * 


Mr. Dinwiddie testified before the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor on April 29 urging passage of 
S. 1313, the Thomas-Harrison bill providing Federal aid 
for education. 


An illustrated feature write-up on child actors. by 
Charlotte Hughes appeared in the New York Times 
Magazine on April 13. The article was based primarily 
on our report “Children in the Theatre,” and on inter- 
views with children. appearing on Broadway this season. 

* * %* 


Miss Lyne spoke on migratory child labor before the 
Auxiliary of the Alan F. Waite Post of the American 
Legion in Yonkers on April 9. 


* * * 


“Are There Equal Educational Opportunities for Chil- 
dren Throughout the United States?” is the subject of a 
talk to be given by Mr. Gibbons before the Kindergarten- 
6B Teachers Association of New York at its Annual Con- 
ference to be held at Plum-Point-on-the-Hudson in May. 


CENSUS FIGURES ON YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT 


es figures of the 1940 Census showing em- 
ployment and unemployment by age groups, based on 
a 5 per cent cross-section of returns, are now available. The 
figures for young people 14 to 19 years are as follows: 


Population 14-19 Y ears, Incl. Number Per Cent 
TOTAL NUMBER .........ccccccseeeeeeese .. 14,764,100 100. 
Number in labor force...c.cccccccccsccene 3,956,550 26,8 

tore, ne SE ct eee 2,714,054 18.4 

On public emergeney work.......... 279,468 1.9. 

SOCK WOT oie opeetcernrooipasyuceass- 963,028 . 6.5 
Number not in labor force..........0004. 10,807,550 73.2 

Engaged in own home housework _ 1,241,888 8.4 

CREE EEL TOO 8,368,621 56.7 


Unable to work or in institutions.. 
Other or unknown ...................... 


247,416 1.6 
949,625 6.5 


The 1930 Census reported 31.9 per cent of young people 
of these ages in gainful occupations as against 18.4 per 
cent in 1940. There are no 1930 figures comparable with 
the 1940 figures of the total number “in the labor force’ 
(i.e., those employed, on emergency work, and seeking 
work). It is significant, however, that the percentage in 
the labor force in 1940 was less, by 5 per cent, than the 
percentage gainfully occupied in 1930. 

To what extent the reduction indicates a decrease in 
child labor, and to what extent it occurs among older © 
young people, it is impossible to say until a further break- 
down by ages is available. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the number of young people 14 to 19 years not 
in the labor force but ‘‘in school” in 1940 was greater 
than the number 14 to 20 years (the nearest comparable 
figure) reported as in school in 1930—even though the 
latter included an extra year and counted young people 
attending school who were also gainfully occupied. 


The number of young people 14 to 19 years reported 
as engaged in emergency work or seeking work—i.e., un- 
employed—is considerably less according to this sampling 
than that reported by the 1937 Unemployment Census. 
There has undoubtedly been a further reduction since the 
Census data, as the defense program has developed. 
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THE TOLAN COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Preconceived ideas about migratory workers in the 
United States must give way before the factual presentation 
of the Tolan Investigating Committee which has been 
surveying every aspect of recent migration, both urban 
and rural. 

The Committee reports that, contrary to general belief, 
the greater number of migrants originate in urban com- 
munities, and not all of them by any means are seeking 
agricultural work. Even among those who entered Cali- 
fornia, the Mecca of agricultural migrants during the past 
few years, nearly half were looking for work in trades and 
factories rather than on the farms of the State. 

The causes of migration were found to fall into two 
principal categories: (1) economic causes, such as general 
unemployment, regional differences in employment and 
wage levels, high rates of population increase in areas of 
low economic opportunity, mechanization of industry and 
agriculture and seasonal demands for workers and (2) 
natural causes in areas subject to drought, soil erosion, 
plant disease and insects. Though the natural causes have 
been more spectacular, the Committee found that basically 
the problem of migration is “related to declining economic 
opportunities for people with more than average initiative 
who would not accept a permanently hopeless lot in the 
spot where they resided.” 


In a technical supplement, the scope of the migratory 
- problem is discussed, with special emphasis on its magni- 
tude (an estimate of 4,000,000 migratory workers, urban 
and rural, is thought not exaggerated) and its national 
aspects. All witnesses agreed that neither local units of 
government nor the states can apply adequate measures of 
alleviation, not to speak of far-reaching, long-range 
remedies. 

The disabilities of migrants — irregular and uncertain 
employment, legal barriers to relief, lack of hospitalization 
and medical care, poor housing, child labor, and inade- 
quate education — are outlined. All of these, the report 


points out, must be viewed against the background of the 
extremely low annual earnings of migratory workers which 
vary anywhere from $300 to $700. 

The recommendations of the report are in three parts: 

1. Measures to forestall unnecessary migration: 

a. Extension of rehabilitation and purchase loan activities 
of the Farm Security Administration and reduction in case 
loads for local supervisors from 189 to at most 125 clients 
per supervisor. 

b. Extension as rapidly as possible of water conservation 
and pump irrigation work, the water-facilities program, 
and public aid for reclamation projects. 

2. Measures to alleviate conditions of migrants now 
on the road: 

a. Legislation to regulate private employment agencies 
engaged in interstate commerce. 

b. Improvement of standards of housing and sanitation 
for migratory agricultural workers by extension of Farm 
Security Administration camps. These are viewed as a 
method of setting standards for private camps. 

c. Extension of the Social Security Act to provide general 
relief for non-settled persons. 

3. Measures to enable migrant families, for whom a 
return to their point of origin is not feasible, to get a 
new start: 

a. Offering agricultural migrants an opportunity to re- 
turn to independent farming either on a reclamation project 
or under the Bankhead-Jones tenant purchase program or 
other methods which may become available. 

b. For non-agricultural migrants, and also agricultural 
migrants who wish to gain a settlement, legislation to pro- 
vide general relief for non-settled persons with Federal 
grants-in-aid to states which comply with a uniform settle- 
ment requirement. 

Altogether the Committee, between July 29 and Decem- 
ber 11, heard more than three hundred witnesses in seven 
areas of the country. On March 31, the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted to continue the Committee and directed it 
to concentrate on defense labor shifts. 








Courtesy, F.S.A. 


Migrant fruit workers. Family of seven sleeps in one room. 


Publications on Migratory Workers 
([) Pick for Your Supper: Migratory Child Workers in 


the West Coast States, 1939.00.00... ecseeteeeceteeeees 30 

[] Children in Strawberries, 1940.................:cscssessessseseees .25 
[] A Summer in the Country: Migratory Child Workers 

in New Jersey, 1999............sssssssessssecsesesssscsseseesecees .29 

(] Bibliography on Migratory Agricultural Labor, 1941.._ .10 

‘OO Primer Class for Migrant Pupils, 1941.0... eee Free 

(J “Must the Night Fall?” 1940.0... eeeeeeeeeeseeeneees Free 
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